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Welcome to the July-August edition, we hope you find it both interesting and useful. 
As well as the interesting article on talers by Robert Ronus we have two intensive 
articles. Joseph Uphoff writes on medieval coinage of Central Asia, a topic we seldom 
present in the bulletin and David Wolfer is back on the subject of Caribbean coins and 
this time on the challenging subject of cut and countermarked coins. 


\rjtWh64* 1&64*%C4+’ 


The Augsburg Interim Talers: Magdeburg or Jever or Emden? 

Robert Ronus, NI #LM139 

Charles V was Holy Roman Emperor from 1519 to 1558. Martin Luther had nailed his 
Ninety-Five Theses to the door of All Saints’ Church in Wittenberg on 31 October 
1517, setting off the Reformation. Much of Charles’ reign was spent trying to deal with 
the rise of Protestantism in Germany. 

In June 1546, Pope Paul III entered into an agreement with Charles V to curb the spread 
of the Reformation. The Imperial forces, allied with Moritz of Saxony, decisively 
defeated the armies of the Protestant Schmalkaldic League at the Battle of Muhlberg 
on 24 April 1547. Charles V’s forces occupied the Lutheran territories in quick 
succession. On 19 May 1547 Wittenberg, the heart of the Reformation, and final resting 
place of Martin Luther’s remains, fell to the Emperor without a fight. 

Charles V had won a military victory, but realized that the only chance he had to 
effectively contain Lutheranism as a movement was to pursue political and 
ecclesiastical compromises in order to restore religious peace in the Empire. 
Furthermore, he needed Protestant support in the struggle against the invading Turks. 
The series of decrees issued by the Emperor became known as an “Interim” because 
they were only intended to govern the church temporarily pending the conclusions of 
the general council convened at Trent by Pope Paul III in December 1545 when Charles 
expected the Protestants to be reintegrated into the Catholic Church. 
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The Augsburg Interim (“Declaration of His Roman Imperial Majesty on the 
Observance of Religion within the Holy Empire until the Decision of the General 
Council”) was an imperial decree ordered on 15 May 1548 at the Diet of Augsburg. 

Included in the provisions of the Interim were that Lutherans should restore a number 
of sacraments (which the Lutherans had reduced to two—Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper) and that the churches restore a number of specifically Roman ceremonies, 
doctrines, and practices which had been discarded by the Lutheran reformers, including 
transubstantiation, and the rejection of the doctrine of justification by grace, through 
faith alone. The God-given authority of the pope over all bishops and the whole Church 
was reaffirmed, but with the proviso that “the powers that he has should be used not to 
destroy but to uplift.” In stark contrast to Charles V’s past attitude, significant 
concessions were made to the Protestants. What was basically a new code of religious 
practices permitted both clerical marriage and communion under both kinds (bread and 
wine). While the Mass was reintroduced, the offertory was to be seen as an act of 
remembrance and thanks, rather than an act of propitiation as in traditional Catholic 
dogma. The Interim went further in making significant statements on other matters of 
dogma such as justification by faith, the veneration of the saints, and the authority of 
the Scriptures. Even such details as the practice of fasting was touched upon. 

This attempt by the emperor to devise a formula to which both Catholics and 
Protestants of Germany could subscribe was objected to outright by the Catholic 
Electors, the prince-bishops and the pope even before the decree was published. 
Therefore, as a decree, the Interim applied only to the Protestant princes, who were 
given just 18 days to signify their compliance. It was rejected by a significant number 
of Lutheran pastors and theologians. Many were removed from office, banished, 
imprisoned or even executed. Many Protestant leaders fled to England. 

Charles V tried to enforce the Interim in the Holy Roman Empire, but was only 
successful in territories under his military control, such as Wurttemberg and certain 
imperial cities in southern Germany. There was a great deal of political opposition to 
the Interim. Many Catholic princes did not accept the Interim, worried about rising 
imperial authority. The papacy refused to recognize the Interim for over a year, as it 
saw it as an infringement of its own jurisdiction. 

In a further effort to compromise, Philip Melanchthon, a companion of Luther, worked 
on a second Interim—the Leipzig Interim—issued in late 1548. Despite its even greater 
concessions to Protestantism, it was barely enforced. Many Protestants rejected it, as 
did most Catholics. 

Turning to the numismatic angle of all this, the so-called Interim Taler was struck by 
the Protestant side in about 1549 as a protest against the Interim. The satirical taler 
shows Christ in battle with a monster that unites the worst of all evils: Pope, Emperor 
and the Turkish danger. 
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Obv.: * PACKE ★ DI(ch) ★ SATHAN ★ DV ★ INTERIM ★ (get thee hence, 
Satan, you Interim (an adaption of Matthew 4:10 in low German). Christ facing Satan 
in form of dragon with 3 human heads (angel, pope and Turk) and one lion’s head in 
abdomen, in circle (temptation of Christ in the desert)). Rev.: DIT(h) ★ IS ★ MIN 
★ LEVE ★ SON(e) ★ DEN ★ S(chole) ★ GI ★ HO(ren) (this is my beloved 

Son.hear ye him (Matthew 17:5) in low German). John the Baptist baptizing 

kneeling Jesus, above Holy Ghost in form of dove, in circle. No date (1549-51). 41 
mm. 28.59 g. Dav.9445. von Schrotter 948a. KM MB.A5. Madai 2360. 


No place of issue is indicated on the coin. For a long time it was assumed that the 
Interim Talers were struck in Magdeburg, a center of Protestantism and this is the 
attribution in the references above. However, the attribution to Magdeburg has been 
brought into question by the latest research by Hanfried Bendig. Bendig proposes 
instead Jever or possibly Emden as the place of production, since the Plattdeutsch (low 
German) dialect of the legend and the punches used point in particular to an East Frisian 
mintage. Also, the weight of the coins, often different than the standard Taler weight 
(although not in the example shown above), speaks to the fact that these talers were not 
regular circulating money, but pieces half way between a coin and a medal struck as a 
Heckmiinze (irregular coin) for propaganda. (Fritz Rudolf Kunker Auction 293, June 
2017, note to lot 1091). 


There are four examples of these Interim Talers in the Coin Cabinet of the Staatliche 
Museen in Berlin (see references below). Three weigh around 28 g. However, the first 
example (18219580) has a weight of 17.89 g. Kunker offered one with a weight of 
18.85 g in their Sept. 2017 auction (Auction 297, Lot 3642) and the auction firm of 
Gomy & Mosch offered one with a weight of 18.01 g in their October 2017 auction 
(Auction 250, Lot 2532). 


To complicate things, the fourth Taler from the Coin Cabinet below (18219581) has 
the legend in an old form of hochdeutsch (high German). 

Obv.: & PACKE ★ DICH ★ SATHAN VS ★ DV ★ INTERIM ★ (get thee hence, 
Satan, you Interim (an adaption of Matthew 4:10)) D'A'S'A'G'A'N'A'F^ {Den soil 
Gott nicht fiirchten = God should not fear him). Rev.: & DIS ★ 1ST ★ MEIN ★ 
LEVER ★ SON(e) ★ DEN ★ SOLT ★ IR ★ HOREN (this is my beloved Son.. .hear 
ye him (Matthew 17:5)). 
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Kiinker offered a probably unique thick Double Taler (60.49 g) in their sale of the 
Friedrich Popken collection in June 2015 (Auction 263, lot 420, realized 11,000 Euro 
before 20-23% buyer fee) with the same legend (as 18219581) in hochdeutsch. Were 
these presentation coins to some ruler where the mintmaster felt the legend should be 
written more formally? 



Fritz Rudolf Kiinker, auction 263, lot 420 

Courtesy Fritz Rudolf Kiinker GmbH & Co. KG, Osnabriick; Liibke & Wiedemann 
KG, Leonberg, photography. 

Despite the Emperor's victory in the Schmalkaldic War, the number of Protestant 
adherents in Germany continued to grow and in due course war broke out again. In 
1552 a weary Charles V signed the Treaty of Passau which granted some freedoms to 
Protestants. This was followed in 1555 by the Treaty of Augsburg which established 
the principle “ Cuius regio, eius religio ”—He who rules, his the religion—allowing the 
ruler of a territory to set the religion therein. It also led to many coins struck to 
commemorate the Peace of Augsburg but they are beyond the scope of this article. 

Selected specimens in the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin- Miinzkabinett Online 
Catalog. Accessed May 22, 2018. 

http://ikmk. smb. museum/object ?id=18219580 
http://ikmk. smb. museum/object ?id=l8200295 
http://ikmk. smb. museum/object ?id=18219573 
http ://ikmk.smb.museum/object?id=l8219581 
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Khazari Excursions: 

Being a Brief Exploration into the History, Numismatics, and 
Religion of an Early Mediaeval Central Asian Kingdom 
Joseph Uphoff, NLG, NI #1411 

Our journey begins in the bazaars of Seville around AD 950. Imagine, if you will, you 
are Vizier Hasdai bar Yitzhak ibn Shaprut serving Caliph Abd-al Rahman III. You 
begin hearing rumors of a Jewish kingdom somewhere east of Constantinople. Being 
of that faith and curious, you write a letter to its king. Eventually, a reply arrives 
outlining the secular and religious history of this realm. Portions of this paper will be 
based on the contents of that letter. 

Before discussing that, some historical background. 

The Khazars (the name of the people to whom Hisdai wrote) split from the Turkic 
Empire that expanded into the Volga-Caucasus region around AD 557. While there is 
reference to a group named the Akatzars, whose king was crowned by Attila, they 
disappeared from history in around 463 after being conquered by the Saragurs. Despite 
the similarity in names, no connection exists. There are also several other pre-550 
references to the Khazars including a genealogy chart in a work by Settipani that 
provides an alleged Khazari king named Vzurk dated to c. AD 230 which are just as 
invalid. 

Shortly after entering this region they became allies with Persia to defeat the 
Hephthalites. The latter being a Central Asian kingdom the Sassanid kings had been in 
conflict with for over a century. Despite this alliance, conflict broke out between these 
kingdoms, with the Turks losing. These periods of war were followed by peace. During 
one such peaceful period, the Sassanid Emperor, Khusrau I married the daughter of the 
Turkic ruler, Istemi who maintained a residence in the northern Caucasus. Soon after 
Bumin’s death (founder of the empire), a split between east and west was created, with 
the eastern ruler being superior. The western ruler would often use the title of Yabghu 
(an official roughly equal to a viceroy). This administrative division eventually 
developed into separate kingdoms. 

In spite of these losses, the Turks began to make their presence felt in the region and 
grew into one of its major powers. One result of this was the proposed marriage of the 
son of one of their leaders, Ziebel to the daughter of the Byzantine Emperor Heraclius. 
However, Ziebel died before Epiphania arrived and so some have speculated it was to 
his son instead. I was unable to find any corroborating evidence for this. Upon further 
research, I came to the conclusion that there was no subsequent marriage and that she 
was given in wedlock to a Byzantine official. The date of the proposed marriage was 
627. Until recently, it was believed that Ziebel and Tong Yabghu were different names 
for the same person. This has changed with the current suggestion that they were 
brothers and that that the Khazari royal family descend from the former. 

In 642 the first of many conflicts the Khazars would have with the Muslims began. 
There were two major wars, the first ending in 652 with the town of Balanjir as the 
primary objective. The Khazars were eventually victorious. The second lasting 722- 
737, resulting in a victory for the Caliphate. Intermittent skirmishes were fought 
between each war. 
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Khazaria emerged in 650 as an independent state from the Western Turk Empire under 
Ibi Segul. Brooke names Irbis as the founder without comment. This leaves open the 
question of whether these were different names for the same person, or different people. 
As he provides no evidence to support his view, I am more inclined toward the former 
position, which evidence can be found, if not a direct rejection of his claim. What his 
connection to Ziebel or future rulers is not definitively known. Kelley considered the 
former the latter’s great grandson, which I show in the genealogical chart. What is 
known is that the Khazari Qagan (Qagan, Khagan, etc. is emperor) was related to the 
royal Turkic family in some manner and claimed to be a member of the Ashina royal 
family as were Ziebel and his relatives. 

Despite the failed first attempt, a Byzantine-Khazari marriage did occur around 692 
when Justinian II married Qagan Busir’s sister, Theodora. Busir would eventually 
betray his brother-in-law and was instrumental in bringing Philippicus to the Byzantine 
throne. One reason for this betrayal was that the Byzantine Emperor had become 
extremely unpopular, resulting in several officials wanting him gone. 

About thirty years later, the second Arab-Khazari War commenced. Muslim sources 
mention a Prince Barjik among Khazaria’s generals. They also say that the Qagan was 
Bulkhan after 731, who could be Bulan. 

Despite defeating the Muslims in 730 at Ardabil—most sources mention this as a 
decisive battle but I disagree as I view a decisive encounter as making it inevitable that 
the victor will eventually win the war in which it is fought—this victory provided the 
Khazars only a brief reprieve. Seven years later, the Qagan surrendered to the future 
Caliph Marwan II and converted to Islam after another series of battles. This conversion 
would prove ephemeral, as three years later, Bulan converted to Judaism. His choice 
was determined by a desire to follow whatever teachings all three major religions 
shared. A conversion date of 861 has also been proposed. The latter being based on the 
result of a debate between clerics of each religion those being Islam, Christianity, and 
Judaism. A debate does not a conversion necessarily make. I also support the earlier 
conversion date and view it as a mark of a desire to be independent of the Caliphate. 
Prior to the Islamic conversion, a form of Shamanism was practiced with the supreme 
deity being named Tengri whose followers eventually included Genghis Khan. 

Future conflict was averted due to the Caliphate fragmenting into civil war between the 
Umayyads and Abbasids begun by Marwan’s desire for the Caliphate in 744. 

Meanwhile, the Khazari-Byzantine alliance resulted in another marriage in 732 
between the Byzantine Emperor Constantine V and Eirene, daughter of Bihar, whose 
original name was Tzitzak. They had a son named Leo the Khazar who succeeded his 
father as Emperor in 775. 

A few years earlier in 760 a marriage occurred between a Muslim governor and a 
Khazari princess given as the daughter of Bagatur (“valiant warrior”, a title used by 
Bulan?) However, she died two years later. The Qagan suspected foul play and 
authorized a few raids in response. This was the last time the two nations came into 
any real conflict. 

In 800, Qagan Obadiah instituted several religious reforms bringing Khazaria more in 
line with Rabbinic Judaic teachings (another reason to support the earlier conversion 
date). Sometime in the 850s, the Kabars revolted, lost, and migrated to join the 
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Magyars. They would bring Khazari institutions to the latter people. More on them 
shortly. 

During this period the Rus appeared and began raiding Khazari towns. In response, 
Sarkel, a fortress town located on the Don River was built with assistance from the 
Byzantines in 833. Eventually, however, the Byzantines would shift alliances and 
support the Rus. By 930 the latter would be in possession of Kiev. The Rus weren’t 
finished as they continued raiding and by 965 had sacked Itil, the Khazari capital. After 
the sack, the Khazaris returned and rebuilt establishing their capital at Saqsin as well 
as re-establishing themselves in the Crimea and Caucasus region. The year 1016 
witnessed a Russian/Byzantine raid in the Caucasus against a person named Georgius 
Tzul who was a local ruler not a member of the royal family as some have thought. 
Golden suggests he may not have been Khazari but Abkhazi instead. 

While this did not end Khazaria as a nation—the Mongols did that—it did end their 
place as a major power and possibly the majority of survivors became Muslim. 

An interesting side-note to Khazari history is their involvement with the Seljuks. Most 
sources relate the story that Seljuk was a slave of the Qagan who struck his master and 
rode away to freedom. However, a more likely story was that this related to Seljuk’s 
father, Dudaq, chief of the Oghuz in the Qipchak desert and second most important 
person in the region to the yabghu. 

Dudaq opposed a campaign that the yabghu wished to conduct against a party of Turks. 
A fight ensued in which he was wounded but was able to hit the yabghu and de-horse 
him. The target of Dudaq’s anger would not have been the qaghan, as the latter was not 
allowed to leave the capital and was considered the nation’s spiritual leader. Any 
military operation was the responsibility of the Beg, who was the commander-in-chief 
of the military. Any yabghu would serve under him. Seljuk was probably bom c. 900 
and this event occurred sometime before his father died when he was about 17. When 
he decided to migrate, he chose a more southerly route toward Transoxiana rather than 
the traditional westward one many Turkic groups had previously taken. This was 
probably due to Khazari strength in that region. 

It is an interesting note that two of his children (Mikael and Israel) bear Hebraic names 
suggesting Khazari or, at the minimum, Judaic influence where he was raised. 

An important source for Khazari history is a letter Qagan Joseph wrote in response to 
a letter composed by Hasdai bar Yitzhak ibn-Shaprut, who served under Caliphs Abd- 
al Rahman III (reign 912-961) and his successor, Hakim (reign 961-976), who had 
heard of his kingdom through travelers. In this letter is a list of kings with their 
relationships to each other beginning with Obadiah as well as their Hebrew throne 
names. There are two copies of this document known—the long and short version. It is 
the current consensus that the short is an edited version of the long. One major 
difference is the number of kings each lists leaving open the question of why some 
were deleted. The shorter version was created in the sixteenth century by Spanish 
copyists. 

Both lists of rulers are given in Table 1 with the reigns being an average between 
Obadiah and Benjamin, as the actual dates are unknown. Benjamin and later are 
approximations made by the sources. 
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Table 1: King Lists 


Long Letter 

800 

Obadiah 

810 

Hezekiah 

820 

Manasseh I 

830 

Chanukah 

840 

Isaac 

850 

Zebulon 

860 

Manasseh II 

870 

Nissi 

880 

Aaron I 

890 

Menahem 

900 

Benjamin 

920 

Aaron II 

943 

Joseph 

965 

End 


Short Letter 

800 

Obadiah 

-812 

Hezekiah 

825 

Manasseh I 

-837 

Chanukah 

850 

Isaac 

-862 

Manasseh II 

875 

Nissi 

-887 

Menahem 

900 

Benjamin 

920 

Aaron 

943 

Joseph 

965 

End 






One aspect of early Turkic culture was a ceremony in which nobles tied a noose around 
the neck of a new ruler and tighten it until he would state how many years he hoped to 
reign over them up to 40 years. Whether he was killed after his stated period in office 
is not known. However, what can be gleaned from this is that it was a demonstration 
that the ruler was not above those he ruled. Once the Khazars converted they dispensed 
with this tradition. 

There is also some debate whether Bulan (the ruler who converted) was the Qagan or 
Bek. At some point prior to 740, joint rule was established between these offices with 
the former being in charge of matters spiritual and the latter matters temporal including 
military. It is my belief that the Bek lacked the authority to determine religious policy. 
Sometime around 800 a religious reform was begun by Qagan Obadiah, described as a 
descendant of Bulan in Joseph’s letter. Subsequent rulers have Hebraic names which 
has led to speculation these were throne-names rather than birth names. One source 
mentions Zacharius as the Qagan who organized the conference in 860. However, he 
does not appear in Joseph’s list of kings leading me to wonder, if he existed, that he 
was placed in charge of organizing the event rather than being the ruler. 

Prior to Obadiah, the particular type of Judaism practiced is unclear. This has led to a 
debate between those favoring the Karaite School and the Rabbinic School. The former 
based all legal and theological decisions solely on books making up the Old Testament 
which is referred to as the Tanakh. 

Written sources were used exclusive of anything oral. These oral sources were 
eventually compiled into the Talmud. This and similar compilations of interpretive 
theory became the basis of decisions for the Rabbinic School. A large part of Obadiah’s 
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reform seems to have been the implementation of the latter’s teachings. However, not 
all Tengric (pertaing to Tengrism, a central Asian religion) ceremonies were disposed 
of. A point Karaite authors would criticize the Khazars for. 

While Joseph mentioned the reforms of his ancestor, he did not discuss a civil war that 
was fought in the 850s. Nor did he answer questions regarding the method of 
procession he used to places of worship or whether the Sabbath was honored during 
times of war—opening speculation as to why these were omitted. As with many 
regions, Khazaria consisted of many ethnic groups. One of these was named Kabar. 
They rebelled for political reasons, lost, and settled in the region occupied by the 
Magyars, bringing the latter from seven clans to ten. The latter eventually had their first 
ruler, Arpad, appointed by their Khazari overlords before becoming independent and 
migrating westward. It has been suggested that one of Arpad’s wives was a member of 
his former master’s royal family. Despite their proximity to the Khazars prior to their 
journey, they did not seem to practice Judaism. 

Once they arrived in Hungary, they encountered a local warlord named Men-marot, 
whom they were able to defeat. As a result, he was forced to give his daughter in 
marriage to Arpad’s son, Zoltan. Whether the warlord existed is an open question. 
Despite this, many have considered him to be Khazari and part of the royal family. 
What is not considered is the question of what was a Khazari prince doing this far west 
at this point in time. They did enter Hungary at some point after Itil was sacked. 

Another genealogical concern not addressed is the veracity of the King List in Joseph’s 
letter. What is presented is from the long version. As it is earlier, I consider it more 
likely to be correct and is presented here. The short version removed a few of the rulers 
for unknown reasons. A third version of the list appeared in a work written around 
1100. As that was not designed as history, it will not be considered. The regnal dates 
between Obadiah and Aaron represent an average as they were never stated. With both 
lists, there seems to be too many people for the time period for them to be feasible if 
one trusts Joseph to have reported the correct relationships. This leads me to propose 
that there is perhaps an unsolvable problem here. Another question the genealogy poses 
is, what caused an uncle to succeed his nephew. Usually, the next ruler would be a son, 
brother, or nephew. Failing these, it would fall to a person of a collateral line either of 
the same generation of his predecessor or a younger cousin. 

Economically, the Khazars were traders and acted as a conduit for merchandise 
traveling from Central Asia to Europe. While older sources suggested that they minted 
no independent coinage and used that of their southern neighbors, recent finds, have 
changed that view. Of particular interest are Khazari coins found in Sweden. These 
arrived through trade with the Rus to their immediate north and the latter’s merchants 
in northern Europe. Khazari coins are lighter imitations of Abbasid dirhems with the 
name, al-Kazari on them and a Jewish themed legend replacing the Muslim creed. They 
are dated to around AD 930. Imitations of Samanid coins are also known which seem 
to be privately made. 

Prior to the establishment of Khazaria, their Turkic ancestors minted coins based on 
Hephthalite motifs, which in turn were imitations of Sassanid designs. The illustrated 
specimen, Figure 1, was minted around 575-600 probably by Istemi or his Western 
Turk successors. I am unaware of any coinage minted by the Eastern Turks, which 
suggests they relied on barter or coins made in China. When Leo the Khazar became 
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Emperor, he authorized coins be minted using standard Byzantine motifs, see Figure 2. 
The third coin is a Khazari coin minted around AD 930 citing the Samanid king Ahmad 
b Ismail (Figure 3). This kingdom controlled much of Iran commencing in 819. 
Correspondence with Stephen Album revealed this item to be a private issue. As the 
Turks and Khazars imitated coins of their foes, it would suggest that economic concerns 
were more important than political with regard to trade. 


Figure 1 

Western Turk: 1 Drachm, 29 mm, imitation of Sassanid coin, c. AD 575-600 


Figure 2 

The Byzantine Empire. Leo IV the Khazar, 775 - 780, Follis, Syracuse 778-780, 
[18 mm] zE 2.20 g. Leo IV, on 1., and Constantine VI, on r., Rev. Above exergual 
line facing busts of Leo III, on 1., and Constantine V, on r., both with short 
beards, wearing crown and loros; between their heads, [cross]. Beneath, CIK’. 
Courtesy of Numismatica Ars Classica, auctions 55 & 56 lot 701 (Oct 8, 2010). 



Figure 3 

Khazar: 1 Dirhem, 27 mm, imitation of Samanid coin of Ahmad b. Ismail, c. AD 

930-940 
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Chart 1: Qagans of Khazaria 
A Proposed Genealogical 
Reconstruction 
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King Konstanti II m. Glaven 
Abkhazia 
r. 730-74S 


Bariik 


Bulan (aka Bagatur?) 


General Yazid ibn Usayd as-Sulami m. Daughter 


Obadiah 
fl 800 


Theodora m. Emperor Justinian II 
Byzantine 

r.68S-69S, 70S-711 

Co-Emperor Tiberius 
Bf^r '• 706-711 

Tzitzak m. Emperor Constantine V 
(irene) | r. 741-77S 

l Byzantine 

Emperor Leo IV the Khazar 
r. 775-780 
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Manasseh I ,s ? ac 
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sseh II 


Men Marot 

local Carpathian ruler 
d. 906 

Consort m. King Arpad 
r. 89S-907 

_ , J Hungary 
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r. 907-950 



Nisi 
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Joseph 
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Member Notice 

Coinage of the Dukes of Bouillon & Sedan 

The French numismatist Michel Perignon is trying to establish a photographic database 
of all the coins of the dukes of Bouillon and Sedan (excluding coppers) in public 
institutions, auction catalogues and private collections in order to produce a detailed 
classification of all the different types and varieties. He requests all collectors with 
such coins to send him photographs of them. His email address is 
perignon55@gmail.com. 

Robert Ronus 

- NI - 

Answer to Picture Quiz in May / June 2018 Bulletin 

The political significance of this 1890 dated coin, is that this is the year of the founding 
of the Colony of Eritrea [by Italy], ... Submitted by Eric Hodge. 

NI 
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The Martinique Moco—Issues of Identity 
David Wolfer, NI #2793 

The Martinique 3 escalins of 1797-1801 is a familiar coin to collectors of the West 
Indian cut and countermarked series. Its history has been dissected well enough by 
earlier writers to provide us with a reasonable understanding of its place in the 
Caribbean theater. But this familiarity may have bred a degree of complacency with 
the specimens we are accepting as legitimate today. 

Modem fakes embedded in available stock are being misattributed as authentic. This 
needn’t be the case, since tell-tale clues exist that allow for a reasonable degree of 
accuracy when evaluating this coinage for legitimacy. The intent of this paper is to 
propose several diagnostics that may be getting overlooked during the authentication 
process. 

Background 

During the period 1793- 
1801, the traditionally 
French island of 
Martinique was under 
British control and the 
state of its circulating 
currency was in disarray. 

Regarding small change, 

Pridmore (240) writes: 

During the first few 
years following the 
occupation of 1793, 
the circulation of 
small money was 
chiefly composed of 
lightweight cut 
segments of larger 
silver coins. The 
practice had 
commenced by 

fraudulently minded persons of cutting whole coins into segments which although 
purporting to be cut quarters, in reality were only the equivalent of a fifth part. 
Eventually, the circulation of these deficient pieces caused such dissension and 
disputes between the merchants and the people that the government was 
compelled to take preventative action. 

In an effort to overcome the frauds, the English Governor issued an Ordinance 
dated 1st September, 1797, (Appendix 49) which authorized the circulation of 
certain cut segments at declared values. At the same time it was ordered that the 
cut edges of the segments would be marked in such a manner that it would be 
impossible for them to be further cut without immediate detection. 
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(Martinique is about in the center of the island chain at 14°40' N latitude. Map not in 
Pridmore.) 




Figure 1 Figure 2 

Original Moco (holed) Original Moco, (holed) 

Cutter entrance side (obv.) Cutter exit side (rev.) 

Heritage Auction #231638, Sept. 22, 2016; Lot #64287, realized $188.00. 
Courtesy of Heritage Auctions (HA.com). 

This English Ordinance initiated the first issuance within the West Indies of properly 
sized cut ‘segments’ of Spanish colonial and provincial silver coinage specifically 
displaying a distinctive crenated edge (see Figures 1 & 2). Pridmore continues: 

The coins approved were: 

(i) Cut quarters of dollars, each to pass current for 3 escalins or 45 sols 
(= 2s. 3d.). 

(ii) Cut quarters of half dollars, each to pass current for 22 sols 6 deniers, 
or one and a half escalin (= Is. 1 V 2 d). 

(in) Cut thirds of quarter dollars, each to pass current for 1 escalin or 15 
sols (=9d)J 


1 These valuations reflect a conversion rate of one Spanish 8 reales equaling 9 British shillings 
or 9 French livres. At this time, it was a rate passing by convention in the West Indies, since 
it expressed a trade value substantially exceeding the norm in England of 4 shillings 9 pence 
for a Spanish piece of eight. The conversion rate became law on Martinique the following 
year when British authorities passed the Proclamation (No. 884) of 23 August 1798 (see 
Pridmore p. 354, Appendix 57, Article III). 

Chalmers writes, ‘ Early in 1798 Martinique passed an Act raising the rating of the dollar on 
the ground that “the dollar passing in Antigua and Grenada at 9s. (when it passed here at 
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Except for their crenated edges, this particular series of cut money was not 
otherwise marked. As might be expected, the cut thirds of the quarter dollar are 
actually cut thirds of the Pistareen—the 2 Reals of the Spanish provincial issue 
and not the 2 Reals of the Spanish American mints. Cut quarters of the half 
dollar are extremely rare. The details of how and where the coins were cut and 
issued and the charges made are all given in the Ordinance. 2 

300,000 livres of cut coins were authorized by the British Ordinance. 3 Twenty-six days 
later, the initial authorization was scaled back to 100,000 livres, due to “the scarcity of 
the silver money that was to form the minor coinage. ” 4 

The Martinique 3 escalin cut coins were colloquially referred to as mocos. Each moco 
was valued at 45 sols. Since a single livre was worth 20 sols, the 100,000 livres 
authorized by the Sept. 27, 1797 ordinance would have equated to 44,444 mocos if the 
entire amount had been produced from 8 reales hosts. This was not a huge mintage 
when one considers the desperate need for small change existing within island 
communities at the time. Unfortunately, the true numbers of official mocos produced 
on Martinique is unknown. 

The British held Martinique until 1801, when it was restored to France. At this point, 
production of all cut coinage authorized by the British on Martinique came to a halt. 

The Cutting Process 

The actual design of the cutting tool used to create this innovative and previously 
unprecedented edge has been left to our imagination, since no documentation currently 
exists explicitly describing the device in detail. 

The earliest dated mention of an apparatus for cutting coins is from a paper read at the 
Annual ANA Convention, Chicago, IL, August 26 to 31, 1933 by Thomas W. Voetter, 
titled “Notes on the Coinage of Curacao” published in The Numismatist, June 1934, 
pp. 361-64. 

The cutting of the Spanish dollars was made on a machine of the type of a 
printer’s guillotine, hence the local name “Guiotin Corta, ” which translates 
“Cut on a guillotine. ” 5 

As mentioned by Pridmore, quarters of 4 and 8 reales and third cuts of the 2 reales 
(pistareen) were authorized for Martinique as small change. Several years later, Dutch 
authorities on Cura9ao produced quarters, thirds and even fifths of an 8 reales to 
achieve their various denominational goals. These are the issuances referenced by 
Voetter. Variations in style are found between the British and Dutch emissions. 


only 8s. 3d.) drained all the silver away. ” Hence “of necessity and not of choice, ” Martinique 
copied its neighbors in the rating of the nominal unit, and then proceeded to “raise the gold 
in turn. ” (Chalmers, p. 73) 

2 The Coins of the British Commonwealth of Nations, Part 3, West Indies, by F. Pridmore. 
Spink. 1965 (240-241). 

3 The British were using the livre in this context as a unit of account, not an actual coin; 
equivalent in value to an English shilling. 

4 British Ordinance, dated 27th September 1797 (Pridmore: Appendix 50). 

5 Voetter p. 363 and cited by C. Scholten, The Coins of the Dutch Overseas Territories, 1601- 
1948, p. 164. 
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There is little difficulty in picturing a guillotine-type cutting tool sectioning a circular 
coin into quarters. One slice through the middle of the coin produces two halves 
which are then cut together or one at a time, to reduce into quarters. Even the cutting 
of a coin into sixths is readily achievable by following the same approach, if indeed 
such a denomination was ever deemed necessary. 

However, a high degree of uncertainty surrounds the process involved in segmentation 
of a circular coin into thirds or fifths. A single straight blade cannot create equally sized 
portions without the greatest difficulty. This is where a better description of the tooling 
used for the Cura 9 ao and Martinique coinage would be of tremendous value. Instead, 
we are left deconstructing the process using evidence found on actual cut pieces still in 
existence. 

British numismatist Ken Eckardt, a specialist in West Indies cut and countermarked 
coins, believes that a cruciform, crenate-edged cutting blade may have been designed 
to alleviate the difficulties of production inherent in odd-numbered segmentation using 
a guillotine cutter. In responding to my search for sources of information specific to 
the crenated issuances, Ken writes: 

“7 suggest and you may have noted this yourself that the dollars of Martinique 
seem to have been cut with a cruciform crenated tool, so all 4 segments were cut 
at the same time. The same would be true with the 4R coins and the 1/3rds of the 
2R coins. Many of the contemporary counterfeits have crenated edges on 
opposite sides indicating that the dollar was first cut in half and then the l/2s cut 
in half again to make quarters. Pretty easy to do dividing a coin in quarters but 
not easy cutting a coin in 1/3rds... unless you had the skills to make a special 
tool to cut the coin in 1/3rds in one operation... 

Sadly, 1 don’t have any contemporary (or modern) references for the type of 
tooling I have described. My ‘assumption ’ is based on physical examination. If 
you have access to the cl 801 cut 14 8Rfrom Curacao (under Dutch 
administration) you will see evidence of a very clever and efficient cruciform 
cutting tool, so it is evident that the technology existed. The 1797 Martinique 
Mocos don’t exhibit the same characteristics as the Curacao ones, but if you look 
at enough of these (genuine cut pieces), you will see a pattern of consistency in 
shape weight and crenations. All this leads me to feel a cruciform cutting tool 
was used. Moving on, Martinique also cut l/3rds and without a tool that would 
cut the entire coin at the same time would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
get three segments the same size and shape. ” 

Much can be ascertained regarding the crenate-edged pieces, their method of 
manufacture and later forgeries by following Ken’s recommendation to carefully 
examine specimens for applicable evidence. 

Early Contemporary Counterfeit Martinique Mocos 

Islanders on Martinique had never encountered this form of cut money prior to its 
introduction in 1797. Pridmore writes: 

Because of the crenated cut edges, the Martinique Moco became very popular, 
not only in Martinique, but throughout neighboring islands, and dollars were 
privately cut [counterfeited] in this manner on a large scale. [1813] Needless to 
say, the privately cut segments of the Martinique Moco were deficient in weight, 
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and some extremely light weight specimens have been examined which appear to 
have been mechanically cut by Birmingham coiners and exported to the West 
Indies. 6 


We are fortunate that official documents have survived describing several 
contemporary counterfeit (CC) mocos known to have circulated alongside authentic 
pieces. 

One type of CC moco mentioned by authorities (also described by Ken Eckardt in his 
previous comments) is relatively easy to identify because it is found with each cut 
sliced from alternate faces of the host coin; in other words, a cut is made on one side 
of the coin, then the coin is turned over to make the second cut on the opposing face. 7 
This differs from original pieces and modem forgeries which almost always show 
cutting initiated from the same side of the host coin. 

While trading alongside authentic mocos, these opposite edge-cut (OE) counterfeits 
were subsequently revalidated [countermarked] by other islands in the West Indies. 
These local island countermarks provide a valuable identifier of contemporary 
circulation. 




Figure 3 - OE/CC Moco, obv. 


Figure 4 - OE/CC Moco, rev. 



Figure 5 - Obverse Edge, close-up 


6 Pridmore, p. 231 

7 This diagnostic, as it relates to contemporary counterfeit mocos, shows up in a Notice from 
the Martinique Courts, dated July 28, 1812, (Pridmore: Appendix 63, p. 361); “... moreover 
these pieces are serrated in opposite senses on two sides, in such a fashion that there is 
always one showing a straight line.. 
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Figure 6 - Reverse Edge, close-up 
ANACS #5093439. Private collection images by author. 

Contemporary elements of circulation are easily observable on this coin (Figures 3-6). 
The wear appears smooth, even and consistent, particularly on high points of the cut 
edge. 

A noticeable characteristic found on the reverse is the cut edge sloping gradually 
toward the obverse crenations. This sloped effect indicates the use of a straight crenate- 
edged cutter. When a straight cutter is used instead of a cruciform cutter, the free outer 
edges of the coin can lift upward as the center of the coin is being sliced. A rolling 
action into the cut is the result. This curved edge area polishes down considerably as 
subsequent circulation leaves its mark, providing an easily identifiable characteristic 
for collectors to spot. 

Authentic mocos do not display this trait to the degree we see in the OE/CC examples. 
This disparity may offer some tentative support to the currently unverified concept that 
a cruciform cutter was utilized in the production of official mocos. Consistency in this 
identifier remains problematic, however. 

An official Notice from the Martinique Courts, dated July 28, 1812 describes another 
early-issue counterfeit moco (Figure 7). 

Circulating of late in the colony are coins of silvered copper imitating fractions 
of gourdes called mocos. With but little care the fraud is recognizable by the thin 
skin of silver covering these pieces, which is easily detached on inserting the 
point of a knife ;... they are smaller than the true fraction of the gourde; the 
impression on them is weaker and appears hardly at all on the edge which is 
almost smooth . 8 

An example of a silver-plated (CC) illustrated in Figure 7 below matches 
characteristics found on the two CC moco specimens described above; [1] wear from 
circulation, [2] number of crenations approximately matching authentic mocos (five to 
six per edge), [3] evidence of a rolled reverse cut edge, [4] later local island 
countermarks verifying contemporary status. 


8 Pridmore: Appendix 63, p. 361. 
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Figure 7 

A.N.S. #1913.129.24 Martinique Moco (silver-plated CC), obv. & rev. 

Courtesy of the American Numismatic Society 


Curasao Crenate Cut Coins 

In 1798, the British wrestled control of Curasao from the Dutch for a single year. No 
official currency was issued during this brief occupation. 

When the Dutch regained the island in 1799, Governor Lauffer (1799-1803) ordered 
the cutting of Spanish 8 reales into quartered segments using a crenated cutter that 
left smaller and more numerous indents than the British version (see Figures. 8a & 
8b). This procedure was followed by countermarking with a five-petalled rosace in 
circular indent. Lauffer must have been impressed with the security provided by the 
crenated edge and decided to copy the earlier British efforts, with improvements. The 
new Dutch pieces were referred to as guillotinos. 
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Figure 8a 



Figure 8b 

Curasao 3 Reaal, Governor Lauffer Issue (Dutch, 1799-1803) 

Heritage Auction #3030, January 5-6, 2014, Lot #23464, NGC3721131-012 realized 

$4993.75. 

Although the additional rosace countermark applied by the Dutch was an obvious 
indicator of origin, the additional number of crenations made for easy differentiation 
between British-issue mocos (Figure 9) and Dutch guillotinos (Figure 10). 



Figure 9 

Close-up of 1797 Martinique moco cut edge showing 6 indents (edge disfigured 
by c/m) NGC #4625125-006. Image by author. 
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Figure 10 

Close-up (Figure 8a) of 1799 Dutch 3 Reaal cut edge displaying 12 indents. 

Courtesy of Heritage Auctions (HA.com). 

The Curasao coinage was initiated in 1799. By 1801, Dutch authorities were already 
warning of counterfeits to their new cut currency. 9 Cura 9 ao had attached a high 
valuation to the issue to keep it from leaving the island and it took counterfeiters little 
time to capitalize on the monetary discrepancy. 

The British occupied Curasao again from 1807-1816. By 1815, attempts were made by 
British authorities to decommission the earlier quarter cut guillotines. This effort met 
with mixed results and officials were forced to rescind their order. At the same time, 
the British issued fifth segments produced from Spanish 8 reales (see Figure 11) that 
copied the tighter, more numerous indents of the earlier Dutch 1/4 segments, along 
with adding an additional countermark. These crenate-cut fifth segments were 
continued by the Dutch in 1818 (see Figures. 12-13). 10 


9 Governor’s Notice of 3rd March 1801, see Pridmore, p. 251. 

10 Scholten, pp. 164-166. 
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Figure 11 

3 Reaal, l/5th cut of 8 Reales, British Occupation (1815) 

Heritage Auction #3030, January 5-6, 2014, Lot #27871, realized $646.25. 
Courtesy of Heritage Auctions (HA.com). 
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Figure 12 

3 Reaal, l/5th cut of 8 Reales, Dutch Possession (1818) 

Heritage Auction #3035, September 3-10, 2014, Lot #33155, realized $440.63. 
Courtesy of Heritage Auctions (HA.com). 
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Figure 13 

3 Reaal, l/5th cut of 8 Reales, Dutch Possession (1819-25) 

Heritage Auction #3035, September 3-10, 2014, Lot #33157, realized $352.50. 
Courtesy of Heritage Auctions (HA.com). 

Later Contemporary Counterfeit Mocos and Modern Forgeries 

The Martinique moco of 1797-1801 and the Cura 9 ao guillotino of 1799-1803 were the 
only two crenate-edged coins of the West Indies cut into quarters from Spanish silver. 
Both were short-lived and chronically in short supply. Therefore, their popularity 
within island communities could only have been supported by the flood of counterfeits 
arriving from illicit sources, circa 1800. This influx is well documented. 11 

Today we find mocos available in the numismatic marketplace that display more than 
5-7 indents along their cut edge while lacking the Curasao countermark. Without 
the rosace stamp, attribution of these pieces to Cura 9 ao is out of the question. 
Therefore, these anomalous mocos are more than likely either contemporary 
Martinique moco counterfeits produced after 1801 or modern forgeries. 

Some are found with later authentic countermarks originating from jurisdictions other 
than Cura 9 ao, thereby verifying contemporary status. These can be considered 
collectible specimens today since they represent island currency actively trading in the 
region at the time. Others are found without any trace of additional countermarking 


11 On g. 243, Pridmore cites four official documents originating from Martinique that 
mention counterfeit mocos (see appendices #47, #52, #54 & #63, pp. 345, 349, 351 & 361, 
respectively). 
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whatsoever. These examples necessitate additional investigation to prove 
contemporary provenance. 

Verifiable Diagnostics 

It would appear that Martinique mocos fall into four general classifications; [1] 
authentic mocos, [2] early contemporary counterfeits (1797-1801), [3] later 
contemporary counterfeits (after 1801), [4] modern forgeries. To effectively segregate 
these various categories, we need to isolate the characteristics that define each group. 
Several visual identifiers and a study group follow that should prove helpful in this 
regard. 

Wear 

Observable wear is an important diagnostic that should always be included when 
appraising cut coins of the Caribbean. Generally speaking, silver currencies, both 
authentic and counterfeit, sustained heavy use after their introduction into island 
communities. This fact creates a basis for any sound judgement of legitimacy involving 
coins purported to be from this period; that is to say, at least a reasonable degree of 
wear should be observable as a preliminary guide to authenticity. High grade 
specimens will always be an anomaly that beg further investigation. 
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Figure 14 

Well-worn Moco with later countermarks 

Heritage Auction #3035, September 3-10, 2014, Lot #30175, realized $3055.00. 
Courtesy of Heritage Auctions (HA.com). 
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Figure 15 

Negligible signs of wear with no c/m 

Private collection 


Several factors associated with the moco must be considered when inspecting for wear. 
Host coins arrived in various states of degradation prior to being cut. This stock was 
probably a mixture of real and fake Spanish silver, since both were found circulating 
in the local money supply at the time and no official documents describe specific 
protocols interested in establishing authenticity of the host prior to cutting. 

After segmentation, the freshly cut edges became a new face of the coin from which 
additional circulation would subsequently leave its mark. We should expect this 
secondary wear to substantially soften the previously sharp crenations. Therefore, the 
high points of crenations become a key area to inspect when evaluating a moco coin 
(see Figure 14). Conversely, lack of wear in this area should not generally be 
considered a positive sign of authenticity (see Figure 15). 

Fissures 

One diagnostic yet to be mentioned in this paper is the presence of fissures (minute 
cracks) occasionally observable on the moco’s reverse cut edge. Since fissures rarely 
show up on period pieces (authentic and CC mocos), this identifier necessitates further 
discussion. 
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Figure 16 

Extreme example of fissures, moco reverse edge. 
Close-up of Figure 15 


Fissures are the result of previously surface-hardened silver being displaced under 
pressure in a cold state (see Figure 16). Bob Gurney (Swamperbob) describes this 
effect, as follows: 

The surface cracking... is the result of the same physical forces as those 
described in my book [see p. 142]. They are the result of a different process, 
however. The parallel surface cracks or fissures result when cold silver is 
stressed. They develop in rows parallel to the application of the force. In this 
case the force was due to cutting the coin into pieces. The cracks develop along 
the same axis as the cut and prove the person cutting the coin did not anneal the 
coin before cutting. 

The coins come from the mint in a work hardened condition. The final wash in 
warm diluted acid [that occurs at the mint] is not hot enough to relax the worked 
surfaces caused by striking. Anytime silver is worked by drawing, laminating, 
blanking, edging or striking, the metal surface at the contact point(s) has a 
tendency to harden and get more brittle. This is a good thing for a coin when 
finally struck since it will wear slightly better initially. 

In most government mints each time the metal is work- hardened, the next step is 
annealing which means heating followed by slow cooling. This is the opposite of 
tempering (hardening by rapid cooling) and makes the metal softer for the next 
step. Failure to do so results in surface cracking of various degrees and depths... 
As you would expect, this was never a desirable result for a coin and was rarely 
practiced in official facilities creating coinage. 

Generally speaking, the presence of fissures on mocos indicates the host coin was cut 
in a cold state. Since it is rare to find observable evidence of this condition occurring 
on period pieces, it stands to reason that official issuances were being subjected to a 
proper annealing process prior to being cut. 

The specially designed crenated edge cutting blade will force considerably more metal 
to be displaced during the slicing process than a non-crenated straight blade. Fissuring 
reflects this additional displacement of metal on cold, work-hardened silver. This is 
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undoubtedly the reason we fail to find evidence of Assuring on non-crenated segments 
cut with a straight blade from other West Indian locales. 

An identifiable element found in synergistic combination with Assuring is a curve of 
the Assured edge rolling into the cut (Figure 17). This trait was previously mentioned 
when describing the early opposite-edge (OE/CC) counterfeits (see Figures 3-6), from 
which light Assuring can occasionally be observed. It seems fairly obvious that, as the 
silver was being stretched during the cut without the softening effects of annealing, 
something had to give. Fissures and a heavily rolled edge become the resulting 
indicators of this alternative method of manufacture. 


Figure 17 (cutter exit side of Figure 15) 

Example of curved or rolled reverse edge w/fissures 

Rarely will wear be noticed on a heavily rolled moco edge exhibiting Assures, unlike 
the highly polished condition found on early OE/CC’s. (Many authentic mocos exhibit 
a very slight rolling of the reverse edge into the cut, however, they will always exhibit 
wear and a lack of Assures.) I believe fissures are indicative of latter-day forgeries 
when little evidence of legitimate wear is observed on a Martinique moco specimen 
under investigation. 
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Numerous examples of authentic mocos exist today to support the conclusion that 
annealing was standard operating procedure, since virtually no fissuring is present on 
these relics of official handiwork (see Moco Study Group below). The individuals 12 
tasked with producing official mocos would appear to have been well aware of the 
efficiencies gained by adopting an annealing protocol. 

Crenations- Indent Count 

Generally speaking, authentic Martinique mocos display, on average, five to six 
crenations per edge; sometimes seven when cutting a long side or straddling both tips. 
Of note is the fact that the early counterfeiters who left evidence of their work by way 
of opposing edges (OE) are fairly consistent in matching the number of crenation seen 
on authentic pieces, as are the silver-plated CC’s also previously described. This would 
make sense, since these issuances came early and were attempting to mimic official 
coins. 

But a statistically significant number of mocos can be found with seven or more 
crenations per edge. Since their contemporary status is confirmed by way of authentic 
revalidating countermarks from other islands, we will assume they represent later 
deceptive iterations introduced after issuance of the Cura 9 ao guillotinos. 

Why? The Dutch pieces had always displayed considerably more crenations that the 
original mocos of Martinique. They would also stay legal currency for decades to come, 
as compared to the Martinique moco, which were discontinued when the British 
vacated Martinique in 1801. Greater accessibility to Dutch guillotinos may have 
convinced counterfeiters to model their scalloped edges from a current Dutch template 
rather than the old, obsolete British style. 

Modem forgeries can be found with both lower and higher numbers of indents along 
their cut edges. This fact makes crenate count a somewhat unreliable singular 
diagnostic. 

Martinique Moco Study Group 

In an effort to test the diagnostics of wear, fissuring and indent count previously 
discussed, a study group of moco specimens was compiled. The listings below 
represent Martinique mocos currently viewable on three online databases: (1) ANS 
Collection/Mantis, (2) HA.com, under World Coin Auction Research Archives, and (3) 


12 Workers engaged in producing mocos were employed by British ad mi nistrators of 
Martinique but it is unclear as to their qualifications or experience. The 1 st September 
1797 Ordinance provides the following information from which to extrapolate: ‘The 
distribution of these coins will be made at the Colonial Administrators Office at Fort 
Royal, and at Saint Pierre; from the office of Mr. Borde, Collector of Taxes, and also the 
establishments of Mr. Gay and Mr. Woody ear, Merchants, during the hours of 9 in the 
morning until noon. All persons who shall present themselves at the said offices shall be 
bound to give, in exchange for the said coins, silver dollars, half dollars and quarter 
dollars, and to pay 5 sols for each dollar and half dollar and 3 sols 9 deniers for each 
quarter dollar, to defray the cost of the cutting, by which means the public will benefit of 
10 sols for every dollar. 

It is forbidden, under the pain of law, for any person to cut the coins for their own ends, or 
to introduce into circulation cut dollars, half dollars or quarter dollars, other than those 
which have been cut by our orders. (Pridmore p. 347, Appendix 49). 
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DixNoonanWebb/Roehrs Auction, Parts 1&2. These three sites have been chosen 
because the digital images they provide are of reasonable and usable quality for readers 
who wish to view and compare images to observations noted within the text. 

By no means should this listing be construed as a comprehensive representation of 
mocos currently extant, a task well beyond the scope of this work. It is my opinion 
that the number of pieces chosen provide an adequate study group from which to 
draw some important conclusions regarding Martinique moco stock. The tables are 
fairly straight forward, if the following guides are applied: 

1. Heritage Auction #s are formatted to present the auction # first, followed by 
the lot #. 

2. Where weights are missing, this indicates the information was unavailable 
for that specific lot. 

3. ‘Crenations’ are a count by this writer of the number of obvious indents on 
each cut edge of the coin under review. 

4. ‘Comments’ contain brief notes on each piece, based solely on the 
observations and opinion of the author. 

5. ‘OE’ stands for ‘opposite edge’, the condition found on contemporary 
counterfeit mocos where the crenation has been cut from opposite faces of 
the segment, as previously discussed in the main text. 

6. Almost all mocos were cut along the vertical centerline of the coat of arms. 
The term ‘ misaligned’ describes any piece that varies from this cutting 
protocol. 

7. The term ‘forgery ’ refers to a modem concoction. The term ‘counterfeit ’) 
refers to a fake that circulated contemporaneously with official issues. 
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Table 1: Martinique Mocos, no later countermarking 



Database reference 

Description 

grams 

Crenation 

Comments 

1 

ANS#1969.111.89 

1/4 of 8R 

7.03 

8/7 

FISSURES, overweight, forgery 

2 

ANS#1923.51.9 

1/4 of 8R 

6.8 

9/9 

FISSURES, triangular crenations, forgery 

3 

HA231638/64287 

1/4 of 8R 


5/6 

Holed, authentic, rev. cutterhead evidence 

4 

HA3026/25270 

1/4 of 8R 


7/6 

FISSURES, no wear, forgery, NGC 

5 

HA3022/28454 

1/4 of 8R 


7/7 

FISSURES, portrait misaligned, forgery, NGC 

6 

HA3019/25078 

1/4 of 8R 


6/6-7 

FISSURES, no wear, forgery, NGC 

7 

HA378/3913 

1/4 of 8R 


7/7 

FISSURES, OE, no wear, forgery, no slab 

8 

Roehrs #225 

1/4 of 8R 

6.48 

8/7 

FISSURES, partial unfinished crenate cut 

9 

Roehrs #226a 

1/4 of 8R 

5.89 

6/6 

FISSURES, forgery 

10 

Roehrs #226b 

1/4 of 8R 

6.40 

7/6 

Contemporary Counterfeit (CC), OE, shows later wear 

11 

Roehrs #226c 

1/4 of 8R 

6.42 

6/6 

FISSURES, forgery 

12 

Roehrs #226d 

1/4 of 8R 

5.04 

7/6 

FISSURES, one side longer, light, forgery 

13 

Roehrs #227 

1/4 of 8R 

4.11 

6/7 

Underweight (CC), one side longer 

14 

Roehrs #519 

1/4 of 8R 

6.71 

6/6 

FISSURES, no wear visible, forgery 

15 

Roehrs #520 

1/4 of 8R 

6.47 

6/6 

FISSURES, OE error, no wear after crenate-cut, forgery 
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Table 2: Tortola (+ St. Kitts) countermark(s) on Moco host 



Database reference 

Description 

grams 

Crenation 

Comments 

16 

ANS#1969.111.80 

1/4 of 8R 

6.02 

6/6 

Tortola + St. Kitts, well worn, authentic 

17 

ANS#1913.129.24 

1/4 of 8R 

6.11 

5/5 

(CC) w/silver wash, no opposing edge, silver edge chipped, obv. 

18 

ANS#1913.129.26 

1/4 of 8R 

5.03 

8/10 

(CC) c/m, silver wash, underweight 

19 

ANS#1913.129.25 

1/4 of 8R 

6.1 

6/6 

(CC), OE, no silver wash 

20 

HA3037/30692 

1/4 of 8R 

6.82 

6/5 

Tortola + St. Kitts, right edge is double-cut, authentic. NGC 

21 

HA3035/30175 

1/4 of 8R 

6.28 

5/5 

Tirtila + St. Kitts, authentic, NGC 

22 

HA3035/30176 

1/4 of 8R 

6.06 

8/7 

Tirtila, (CC)?, NGC 

23 

HA3031/27519 

1/4 of 8R 


5/5 

Authentic, NGC 

24 

HA3031/27521 

1/4 of 8R 


7/6 

Tirtila, authentic, NGC 

25 

HA3022/26553 

1/4 of 8R 


5/6 

Authentic, NGC 

26 

HA3022/26557 

1/4 of 8R 


9/9 

(CC), c/m, multiple crenations 

27 

HA3022/26558 

1/4 of 8R 


5/5 

(CC), OE, no silver wash, NGC ((CC) status unspecified) 

28 

HA3019/25674 

1/4 of 8R 

6.42 

6/5 

Well worn, authentic, NGC 

29 

Roehrs #71 

1/4 of 8R 

6.83 

6/? 

Tortola + St. Kitts, one edge double-cut, authentic 

30 

Roehrs #72 

1/4 of 8R 

6.13 

8/8 

Tirtila + St. Kitts, authentic? 

31 

Roehrs #73 

1/4 of 8R 

6.81 

7/7 

Tirtila + St. Kitts, (CC), OE 

32 

Roehrs #74 

1/4 of 8R 

6.28 

5/5 

Tirtila + St. Kitts, authentic 

33 

Roehrs #75 

1/4 of 8R 

5.40 

5/5 

Underweight, possibly authentic 
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34 

Roehrs #76 

1/4 of 8R 

6.17 

5/6 

Authentic 

35 

Roehrs #77 

1/4 of 8R 

6.23 

6/7 

Tirtila, authentic 

36 

Roehrs #78 

1/4 of 8R 

5.81 

5/6 

Tirtila, (CC), OE, no silver wash 

37 

Roehrs #79 

1/4 of 8R 

6.06 

8/7 

Tirtila, dated (1)795 

38 

Roehrs #80 

1/4 of 8R 

7.41 

9/7 

(CC) c/m, one edge longer 

39 

Roehrs #430 

1/4 of 8R 

6.47 

6/5 

Tirtila + St. Kitts, worn, authentic 

40 

Roehrs #431 

1/4 of 8R 

5.62 

6/4 

Tirtila + St. Kitts, (CC), OE, silver, no wash, very worn, underweight 

41 

Roehrs #432 

1/4 of 8R 

6.27 

7/6 

Tirtila, (CC), OE, silver, very worn 

42 

Roehrs #433 

1/4 of 8R 

6.42 

6/6 

Tirtila, very worn, authentic 

43 

Roehrs #434 

1/4 of 8R 

4.87 

6/- 

Tirtila, 1 edge crenate & 1 edge clipped to a smooth cut, underweight 


Study Group Analysis 

If the diagnostics of wear and Assuring are applied to our first group of uncountermarked Martinique mocos, only one out of 15 specimens 
in the Martinique Moco category meets the criteria of an authentic moco (Study Group #3). Oddly, #3 is also the only holed specimen in the 
entire group (see Figures 1 & 2). Two others are contemporary counterfeits (Study Group #10 & #13), while twelve display Assuring and a 
lack of wear, proposed indicators of a modem forgery. This preliminary Anding suggests that non-countermarked authentic mocos are an 
extremely rare numismatic item today. 

So where have all the original mocos gone? We discover the answer in the next category of mocos displaying later island countermarks. From 
a total of 28 specimens in the countermarked category, all specimens in this group show evidence of circulation and a lack of Assuring. 
Sixteen mocos sporting various countermarks appear authentic and twelve CC mocos make up the rest (within the CC group, three are of 
questionable status). 
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The evidence seems clear at this point. Authentic moco survivors today will usually 
bear tell-tale signs of residence and use on islands other than Martinique; verifying a 
net migration away from their island of origin. 

We would expect this second group of mocos displaying later regional countermarking 
to generate the most reliable clues regarding moco authenticity. Unfortunately, the 
heavy wear displayed within this group and distortions to the crenated edge from later 
countermarking make these pieces a considerably harder read for more finely detailed 
studies, such as indent matching and apex evaluations. 

As an indicator of legitimacy, indent count is too inconsistent to be used by itself but 
can have potential value if combined with wear and fissure diagnostics. The judicious 
application of weight data provides a similar caveat/benefit. 

Consolidation of Moco Classification Characteristics 

Review of the study group tables provides evidentiary support to the four 
classifications previously presented. 

1. The original British moco averaging 6 indents, displaying easily observable signs 
of wear from contemporary circulation, a lack of Assuring, and occasional 
indications of a very slightly rolled reverse edge. Usually found with later local 
island countermarks. 

2. The early opposite edge (OE)/CC and other early CC mocos averaging 6 indents, 
heavy wear, occasional signs of light Assuring (see Figure 7), and often a strongly 
rolled reverse edge. Usually found with later local island countermarks. 

3. The later (after 1801) CC mocos with 7 or more indents, easily observable signs 
of contemporary circulation, possible signs of Assuring, and variability in a rolled 
reverse cut edge. Usually found with later local island countermarks. 

4. Modem forgeries with 5 to 9 indents per cut edge, minimal evidence of wear, 
heavy Assuring, and a pronounced rolling in the reverse cut edge. Often found 
without later island countermarks. If countermarks are present, these punches will 
prove to be spurious. 

These are general observations that will invariably produce exceptions to the rule. 
Common sense should be the Anal arbiter. 

Final Thoughts 

The issue of whether the Martinique moco was created using a straight or cruciform 
crenate cutter is unresolved today. Visual evidence offers variable support to either 
possibility. Due to the fact that this cut coinage led the way in the West Indies with its 
innovative edge, both tools may have been used over the course of production. 
However, it is probably a stronger possibility that the cruciform cutter came later as 
British workers adjusted to problems encountered with initial segmentation procedures 
in the early stages of production. Further investigation will be necessary to resolve this 
challenging subject. 

When preparing this paper I am reminded of the challenge offered by Fred Pridmore 
in the preface, p. 4, of his landmark work The Coins of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, Part 3- West Indies. 
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A final remark is to draw attention to the considerable number of modern 
copies and concoctions that occur of this series and which continue to occur. 
Skilful copies and concoctions were made on the Continent from about 1885 
to 1910; in London between 1915 and 1920; and on a large scale in the U.S.A. 
from 1955 onwards. Others occur outside these periods but were usually 
made to meet a given demand. To these modern pieces must also be added 
the contemporary island forgeries, and the collection of the mutilated local 
money of the British colonies is one to be approached with the utmost caution. 

Pridmore’s warning is certainly relevant today for anyone engaged in this field of 
numismatics. With the numerous specimens of questionable authenticity in existence, 
the informed collector is well advised to trust his own supplemental research when 
distinguishing the good from the bad. Understandably, applicable diagnostic tools and 
inspection guidelines become essential components of this personal evaluation. Not 
only will this effort provide an improved level of comfort in the acquisition process but 
also the added benefit arising from a greater appreciation for the curious and 
unprecedented monetary experiments that make up 18th and 19th century currencies 
of the West Indies. 
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